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While, therefore, it is undeniable that men make fortunes by
exploiting labour, Marx's analysis of the economic process by
which this is done appears to be faulty. And the main reason why
it is not correct is the acceptance of Ricardo's theory of value.
I have written above as though (apart from currency fluc-
tuations) value could be measured by price. This5 indeed, follows
from the definition of value, which is the amount of other com-
modities for which a given commodity will exchange. Price is
merely a means of expressing the exchange values of different
commodities in commensurable terms: if we wish to compare
the values of a number of different commodities, we do so
most easily by means of their price, i.e. (under a gold currency)
by their exchange value in relation to gold. In so far as value
means 'exchange value,' the fact that (at any given moment)
value is measured by price is a mere logical consequence of the
definition.
But Marx has another conception of value which obscurely
conflicts with the definition of value as exchange value. This
other conception, which never emerges clearly, is ethical or
metaphysical; it seems to mean 'what a commodity ought to
exchange for.' A few quotations will illustrate the difficulty of
arriving at Marx's meaning on this point.
Trice,* he says, 'is the money-name of the labour realized in
a commodity. Hence the expression of the equivalence of a
commodity with the sum of money constituting its price, is a
tautology, just as in general the expression of the relative value
of a commodity is a statement of the equivalence of two com-
modities. But although price, being the exponent of magnitude
of a commodity's value, is the exponent of its exchange-
ratio with money, it does not follow that the exponent of this
exchange ratio is necessarily the exponent of the magnitude of
the commodity's value. . . . Magnitude of value expresses a
relation of social production, it expresses the connection that
necessarily exists between a certain article and the portion of
the total labour-time of society required to produce it. As soon
as the magnitude of value is converted into price, the above
necessary relation takes the shape of a more or less accidental
exchange-ratio between a single commodity and another, the
money-commodity. But this exchange-ratio may express either
the real magnitude of that commodity's value, or the quantity
of gold deviating from that value, for which, according to circum-
stances, it may be parted with. The possibility, therefore, of
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